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A  PLEA  FOR  GREGORIAN  CHANT 


/"T"vHe  purpose  of  this  little  book  is  to  endeavour 
to  give  some  reasons  for  preferring  the 
ancient  music  of  the  Church,  in  chanting  the  Psalms 
and  Canticles  at  Divine  Service,  to  the  later  music 
which  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  i8th  century,  and 
is  known  as  the  Anglican  Chant.  The  writers  of 
this  paper  will  have  attained  their  end  if  one  or  more 
of  its  more  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced  readers  is 
led  to  conclude  that,  after  all,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
instances,  'the  old  is  better.' 

First  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  introduce  that 
species  of  vocal  music  which  is  known  as  Plainsong, 
or  the  Gregorian  Chant,  from  the  name  of  the  great 
Bishop  of  Rome,  S.  Gregory,  who  set  it  in  order  and 
enriched  it  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  yth  century. 
It  is  the  Church's  own  song  come  down  to  us  through 
the  ages ;  often  now  depreciated  and  disliked  by 
reason  of  its  old-world  flavour,  which  fails  to  charm 
the  ear  when  the  mind  has  given  no  thought  to  the 
meaning  of  its  weird  beauty,  nor  cared  to  penetrate 
its  hidden  depths.  For  depths  there  are  to  sound 
beyond  what  catches  or  is  appreciated  by  the  ear. 
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This  is  true  of  all  music.  'All  emotions  which 
depend  upon  the  senses  alone  are  necessarily  short- 
lived. A  tune,  if  it  be  a  tune,  and  nothing  more, 
quickly  becomes  common  and  stale/  /  Although 
the  scope  of  our  present  subject  is  limited,  to  an 
appeal  for  the  retention  of  the  old  music  in  its  simplest 
form,  viz.  for  Psalms  and  Canticles,  the  words  of 
a  living  writer  on  Gregorian  Music  are  well  worth 
quoting  here. 

'  Is  it  not  true,'  he  says, '  that  the  very  strangeness 
and  inaccessibility  of  the  Gregorian  Chant  renders 
it  all  the  more  suitable  for  the  Liturgy  ?  It  is  the 
music  of  an  age  gone  by — as  the  vestures  of  the 
sacrificing  priests  are  survivals  of  past  centuries. 
There  is  history  in  every  phrase  of  it.  Its  progress- 
ions, its  rises  and  falls,  its  intonations  and  its  endings 
are  not  heard  in  the  modern  world — not  heard  in 
the  theatre,  or  the  concert  room,  or  the  street.  He 
who  would  use  it  must  seek  it  apart  where  the  steps 
of  men  do  not  tread — as  if  he  sought  some  old- 
fashioned  flower,  neglecled  and  rare,  to  put  upon  the 
steps  of  the  altar.  When  he  comes  to  be  familiar 
with  it,  he  finds  that  it  is  a  true  art ;  that  it  has  form, 
symmetry,  variety  and  beauty.  He  comes  to  love 
the  turns  of  its  stately  melody,  to  recognize  its 
sequences,  at  first  so  strange,  and  to  rest  in  its 
unhackneyed  closes — to  rest  as  the  Christian  heart 
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should  rest,  with  the  consciousness  that  the  end  is 
not  yet,  and  that  the  final  close  of  all  can  only  be 
sung  in  eternity.'* 

In  Divine  Service,  the  recitation  of  the  Psalter 
and  of  the  Canticles  forms  a  principal  part.  All 
love  them,  all  love  to  take  their  share  in  the  singing, 
all  desire  the  music  to  be  congregational.  For  the 
Psalms  and  Canticles  are  the  part  of  the  service 
which  belongs  to  the  congregation,  and  ought  not  to 
be  usurped  by  the  choir.  The  choir  have  for  their 
part  the  anthem,  in  churches  where  they  have  skill 
enough  to  sing  one.  A  skilled  choir  then  fills  two 
offices  in  Church  :  (i)  they  lead  the  congregation  in 
the  singing  of  their  part  of  the  service,  (2)  they 
have  their  own  part  to  sing,  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  edification  of  the  congregation.  In  the 
Psalms  and  Canticles,  therefore,  the  choir  are  merely 
leading  the  congregation,  and  the  music  must  be 
congregational. 

Now  the  first  question  to  be  answered  is,  What 
will  be  generally  admitted  to  be  the  ideil  to  aim  at 
in  the  rendering  of  this  part  of  Divine  Service  ? 
But  before  answering  this,  we  must  put  a  further 
question,  What  is  the  province  of  music  here  ? 
What  is  its  scope  ?  Plainly  not  that  which  it  rightly 
holds  in  an  anthem.  The  chanting  of  the  Psalms 

*Bp.  Medley's  Pastoral,  'Church  music.' 
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is  not  a  meditation  in  music,  as  an  anthem  is.  In 
Psalmody,  music  can  have  a  second  and  subordinate 
place  only  :  the  words  of  the  Psalter  come  first. 
Their  intelligent  recitation  is  paramount,  and  they 
have  come  down  to  us  in  a  translation  of  incompar- 
able beauty,  of  which  the  musical  cadences  and  the 
fascination  of  its  flowing  rhythm  offer  a  noteworthy 
presentation  before  the  Most  High  of  the  inspired 
Songs  of  the  Church — the  true  Songs  of  Syon. 
Yes — the  words  here  are  every  thing,  and  their  worthy 
rendering  now,  as  a  thousand  years  ago,  is  of  the  first 
importance.  Let  us  not  be  misled  into  giving  the 
first  place  to  the  music,  whether  old  or  new.  The 
music  is  but  an  handmaid  to  its  inspired  mistress,  and 
desires  not  nor  attracts  attention  to  itself.  There 
must  be  a  fault  if  the  remark  is  heard  after  service, 
4  What  beautiful  chants  we  had  for  the  Psalms,  but 
how  could  they  choose  such  an  ugly  one  for 
Te  Deum  ?'  Here  plainly  the  music  has  been  self- 
assertive. 

We  observe  then  that  the  character  of  the  musical 
setting  must  not  be  merely  pretty,  absorbing  our 
interest,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  repelling  by  its 
ugliness.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Psalms  are  not 
written  in  poetry  like  a  hymn ;  they  are  prose, — 
beautiful,  and  of  ever-varying  rhythm.  And  prose, 
if  it  is  to  be  sung,  or,  to  use  a  better  word,  recited, 
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needs  music  which  is  as  free  as  the  text  to  which  it 
is  to  be  adapted.  So,  as  the  words,  not  the  music, 
are  to  be  the  first  consideration,  they  can  ill  bear  to  be 
confined  by  a  barred  melody  (as  will  be  shewn  later), 
and  can  tolerate  no  restraint  of  time  or  of  musical 
accent  upon  their  own  untrammelled  freedom.  The 
words  demand  a  musical  recitative  even  and  flowing, 
expressive  of  their  own  inspired  beauty,  and  directing 
attention  to  that  alone. 

This  then  may  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  our  second 
question,  What  is  the  scope  of  music  in  the  Psalms  ? 
and  the  ideal  of  the  music  to  be  used  can  only  be 
that  which  best  fulfils  the  conditions  here  laid  down, 
if  they  carry  conviction  to  the  reader's  mind. 

For  the  long  space  of  nine  hundred  years  the 
English  Church  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  Psalter  aimed 
at  nothing  more  than  an  even  recitation  on  one  note, 
with  inflexions  at  the  end  of  each  half-verse.  These 
inflexions  were  of  a  natural  and  restful  character. 
The  particular  melody  of  the  inflexion  was  of  no 
more  consequence  than  that  which  the  street  crier 
uses  to-day  at  the  end  of  his  recitation  of  the  wares 
which  he  has  to  dispose  of.  The  cadence  comes 
naturally  to  him,  and  is  restful  to  the  voice. 

At  the  Reformation  in  the  i6th  century  church 
music,  as  well  as  many  other  things,  was  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  again  by  the  persecution  of  the 
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Church  during  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  re- 
settlement of  public  worship  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II,  attention  was  directed  to  the  'saying  and 
singing'  of  Divine  Service,  and  the  use  of  the  old 
Gregorian  Psalm-tones  was  revived,  and  continued 
for  some  time.  But  side  by  side  with  this  old  music — 
sanctioned  by  the  use  of  a  thousand  years — grew  up 
a  new  species  of  chant,  seductive  and  teeming  with 
the  possibilities  of  recent  development  in  harmony. 
In  spite  of  the  official  sanction  which  the  old  Tones 
possessed,  which  is  witnessed  to,  e.g.  by  the  Injunc- 
tions of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  attractions  of  the  new 
music  prevailed,  and  took  shape  in  the  Anglican 
chant  as  we  know  it. 

Let  us  examine  it.  In  its  origin  it  was  not  the 
invention  of  one  man;  it  grew  up  gradually  out  of 
the  old  Gregorian  chants  for  the  Psalms.  In  its 
familiar  modern  form  the  endings  of  the  chant  are 
cut  up  into  bars.  Its  rhythm  is  fixed  and  metrical 
like  that  of  poetry,  unlike  that  of  Plainsong,  which 
is  free  and  irregular  like  that  of  prose.  The  bars 
with  their  unvarying  accent  on  their  first  note  were 
borrowed  from  current  harmonized  music  to  secure 
an  orderly  rendering  of  the  chant,  although  it  is 
probable  that  for  a  long  period  they  were  not  sung 
in  stricl:  barred  time;  but  the  change  was  made  either 
from  the  example  of  secular  music,  or  owing  to  the 
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difficulty  which  the  singers  found  in  endeavouring 
to  keep  together  in  their  several  parts.  Moreover 
the  melody,  which  in  its  first  Gregorian  form  was 
put  into  the  tenor,  was  transferred  to  the  treble,  and 
the  voice  compass  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  effecl: 
was  allowed  to  comprise  even  an  entire  o6lave. 

Now,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  fitnessof  the  Anglican 
chant  for  psalmody,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  words,  and  see  what  form  they  take,  as  it  will 
be  admitted  that  the  music  should  fit  the  words  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  should  enable  them  to  be  sung 
in  a  natural  and  reverent  manner.  The  portion  of 
the  words,  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  the  end 
of  the  first  half  of  the  verse  and  of  the  last  half 
respectively.  Let  us  look  at  some  typical  examples 
of  the  varying  forms  which  these  endings  take. 

(1)  'de-clare  thy  pow-er.' 

Here  we  have  two  strong  syllables,  each  followed 
by  one  weak  one. 

(2)  'sing  of  thy  right-eous-ness.' 

Here  we  have  two  strong  syllables,  each  followed 
by  two  weak  ones. 

(3)  *£-ver  and  e-ver.' 

Here  we  have  two  strong  syllables  of  which  the  first  is 
followed  by  two  weak  syllables  and  the  second  by  one. 

(4)  'a-mong  thine  e-ne-mies.' 

Here  we  have  two  strong  syllables  of  which  the  first  is 
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followed  by  one  weak  syllable  and  the  second  by  two. 
There  is  one  other  class  which  should  be  mentioned 
viz.,  where  the  half  verse  is  exceptionally  short,  e.g. 

(5)  'thou  Lord  of  Hosts/ 

(6)  'Praise  the  Lord/ 

(7)  'Praise  thee.' 

We  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  judge  of  the  kind 
of  chant  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  treat  the 
words  intelligently  and  reverently  :  it  should  be  a 
chant  of  a  kind  able  to  take  varying  forms  in  order 
to  suit  the  varying  forms  of  the  words. 

Let  us  see  how  the  Anglican  chant  fails  to  fulfil 
this  ideal,  by  taking  some  examples  of  the  treatment 
which  it  gives  to  the  words. 
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unto 


an- 


o- 


shall 

be 

shew-ed  : 

God 

my 

King  : 

out 

of 

Syon  : 

are 

thy 

dwel-lings  : 

that 

hath 

breath  : 

army 

of 

mar-  tyrs  : 

— 

ern 

them  : 

I 

— 

had  : 

1  One  generation  shall 

praise  thy  works 

2  The  memorial  of  thine 

abundant  kindness 

3  I  will  magnify  thee,  O 

4  The    Lord    shall    send 

the  rod  of  thy  power 

5  O  how  amiable 

6  Let  everything 

7  The  noble 

8  Gov- 

9  This 

Here  we  observe 

1 I )  The  whole  of  the  chant  is  intended  to  be  sung  to 
every  verse. 

It  follows  that  in  endings  similar  to  examples  6  &  7, 
one  syllable  has  to  be  stretched  over  four  or  five  notes. 

(2)  The  form  of  the  chant  is  fixed,  the  melody  being 
contained  (as  it  were)  in  a  framework,  with  accents 
always  recurring  at  the  same  points. 

Hence  even  where  the  number  of  syllables  is  sufficient 
for  the  music,  in  order  to  make  the  accented  syllables, 
which  are  irregular  and  vary  in  every  verse,  coincide 
with  the  musical  accents,  the  words  have  to  be  fitted 
to  the  fixed  framework  of  music,  in  one  of  three 
ways  :  either  (a)  by  extending  the  stronger  syllable 
to  cover  the  next  accented  musical  note,  e.g.  first  half 


ther 


'        | 

/ 

1  1 

,       SAVAGE 

1         i 

r 

l 

II 

1              r-> 

v<d 

£T>                II 

f3 

G>      -I 

II 

\     g 

I 

1 

II 

I   and  de- 

clare 

thy 

pow-  er. 

2  and  men  shall 

sing 

of 

thy 

righteousness. 

3  and  I  will  praise 

thy  Name  for 

ever 

and 

ev-       er. 

4  even  in  the 

midst   a- 

mong 

thine 

en-e-mies. 

5   thou 

Lord    

of 

— 

Hosts. 

6   praise 

—         

— 

the 

Lord. 

7  praise 

—         — 

— 

— 

thee. 

8  and 

lift     them 

up 

for 

ev-       er. 

9  because  I 

kept 

thy 

com- 

mand-ments. 

of  example  (8),  or,  (b)  by  compressing  two  (or  even 
three)  syllables  &  singing  them  in  the  time  of  one,  as 
in  examples  (i)  'un-to  an-o-ther,'  (2)  cev-er  &  ev-er,' 
(see  above),  or,  (c)  by  assigning  a  weak  syllable  to 
an  accented  note  and  so  giving  it  a  false  emphasis, 
example  (6)  'that  hath  breath.' 

It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  considers  the 
matter  that  this  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  or  even 
reverent  method  of  treating  the  text.  The  result 
of  it  is  that  attention  is  directed  to  the  tune,  as 
being  the  more  important  thing,  and  not  to  the 
words  which  are  to  be  recited. 

Let  us  now,  in  contrast,  shew  how  the  text  fares  in 
the  treatment  it  receives  from  the  plainsong  chants,  by 
taking  the  same  examples  as  sung  to  Gregorian  Tones. 
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1  One  generation  shall  praise  thy 

works  unto  an- 

2  The  memorial  of  thine  abundant 

kindness  shall  be 

3  I  will  magnify  thee,  O  God, 


o- 


ther  : 


shew-     ed  : 
my          King 


4  The  Lord  shall  send  the  rod  of  his 

power  out  of  Sy- 

5  O  how  amiable  are  thy  dwel- 

6  Let  everything  that  hath 

7  The  noble  army  of  mar- 

8  Go-  vern 

9  This  I 
Observe 

(1)  The   entire   chant   is   not   necessarily   sung.     In 
short  verses,  e.g.  (7)  *  Praise  thee/  (6)  '  Praise  the 
Lord,'  the  words  are  recited  to  the  notes  which  they 
require,  the  remainder  being  disregarded.     This  is 
due  to  the  proper  feeling  that  the  words,  not  the 
melody,    are    of  the    first    importance.     Generally 
speaking,  one  note  only  is  assigned  to  each  syllable. 

(2)  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed  musical  frame- 
work.    In  the  ending  of  this  tone  occurs  one  musical 
accent,  which  is  sung  to  the  second  or  third  syllable 
from  the  end,  whichever  happens  to  be  the  stronger. 


on  : 
lings  : 
breath 
tyrs  : 
them  : 
had  : 
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1  1 

I 

and 

de- 

clare 

thy 

pow- 

er. 

2 

and 

men 

shall  sing 

of 

thy 

righ- 

teous- 

ness. 

3 

and  I  will  praise  thy 
Name  for  ev- 

er 

and 

ev- 

er. 

4  even  in  the  midst  among 

r     

6  — 

7  — 

8  and  lift  them 

9  because  I  kept 


the  king's  en-       e-  mies. 

—    thou     Lord    of  Hosts. 

praise  the  Lord. 

praise  thee. 

up    for        ev-  er. 

thy  coin-   mand-  ments. 


If  neither  happens  to  be  a  strong  syllable  the  musical 
accent  is  not  observed.  The  same  holds  good  in 
other  tones  where  a  rising  (or  accented)  note  falls 
naturally,  in  the  recitation,  to  a  weak  syllable.  In 
such  a  case  the  musical  accent  can  be,  &  is  disregarded. 
(3)  The  notes  have  no  time-value.  The  whole 
recitation  is  even  and  regular,  regard  being  had  to  a 
rendering  of  the  words  <  after  the  manner  of  distinct 
reading,'  the  last  syllable  in  each  half-verse  if  a  weak 
or  unaccented  syllable  being  sung  softly,  and  with  a 
slight  diminuendo. 
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It  may  be  asked,  How  is  the  popularity  of  the 
Anglican  chant  to  be  accounted  for,  if  it  is  really 
unsuitable  ?  The  answer  appears  to  be — 

(1)  The    chant    contains    presumably    a    pretty 
melody  or  an  attractive  harmony,  and  is  pleasing  to 
the  popular  taste  because  it  is  of  the  same  type  of 
music  commonly  heard  outside   public  worship  in 
Church. 

(2)  The  congregation  know  when  the  recitative 
ends  and  the  tune  begins  by  a  marked  pause,  or  accent, 
being  made  on  one  of  the  last  syllables  of  the  reciting 
note  (without  any  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  words). 
This  pause — which  cannot  be  characterized  by  any 
happier   term  than  an    'interruption   of  the  whole 
phrase' — is  of  great  use  to  the  congregation,  who 
bear  with  its  ugliness  for  the  sake  of  the  advantage  it 
confers  in  giving  the  signal  for  the  melody  to  begin. 

It  might  be  said  that  unless  Anglican  Psalters 
were  pointed  with  their  accented  syllable,  the 
congregation  would  be  lost,  and  not  know  when  the 
recitation  was  ended.  This  is  perfectly  true,  they 
would  be  lost,  because  the  whole  setting  is  artificial — 
hence  the  pause  is  necessary.  On  the  other  hand 
in  Plainchant,  where  the  inflexions  follow  naturally 
the  rhythm  of  the  words,  the  difficulty  disappears, 
and  a  little  familiarity  with  the  Tones  enables  even 
unskilled  singers  to  know  where  they  may  expecl 


the  inflexions  to  begin,  without  the  intrusion  of  any 
pause  or  accent.  The  girls  at  S.  Mary's  Home, 
Wantage,  or  at  All  Saints'  Home,  Hawley,  have  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  singing  the  Psalms  with  only  the 
Prayerbook  in  their  hands. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  above  mentioned  considerations 
may  weigh  down  the  scale  in  favour  of  retaining  the 
the  old  Tones  of  the  Church  as  the  musical  hand- 
maid to  the  Psalter.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
congregation,  the  small  compass,  within  which  the 
Tones  are  written,  must  be  an  advantage,  and,  as  good 
congregational  music  should  always  be  in  unison, 
Gregorian  music  has  that  to  recommend  it  also. 
But  it  is  handicapped  by  seldom  obtaining  a  fair 
trial,  modern  ears  being  so  attuned  to  modern  music, 
that  a  pretty  tune  is  commonly  considered  the  one 
indispensable  requirement,  and  the  fitness  of  the  old 
free  music  is  lost  sight  of.  Few  who  have  heard  it 
sung,  as  it  should  be,  and  as  it  was  sung  formerly, 
ever  wish  to  exchange  it  for  the  other.  Its  rising 
notes  and  falling  cadences,  its  accents  and  softened 
endings  appeal,  in  a  manner  all  their  own,  to  the 
religious  mind,  and  lend  themselves  to  the  ever 
varying  rhythm  of  the  Psalm-verses  with  an  effecl: 
which  never  wearies  the  ear.  Badly  rendered  music, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  is  always  distressing, 
and  the  Gregorian  chant  pleads  no  exception  to  the 
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general  rule.  But  it  is  not  only  the  question  of  a 
good  or  bad  rendering.  However  good  it  be,  the 
main  question  must  be,  Is  the  music  suitable  ?  No 
beauty  of  rendering  can  justify  the  Nicene  Creed 
being  sung  as  an  anthem,  and  what  plea  can  be 
advanced  for  rendering  as  anthems  Benediftus, 
Magnificat  or  Nunc  dimittis,  except  that  the  ear, 
tired  of  the  monotony  of  the  Anglican  chant,  asks 
for  a  more  satisfying  harmony  at  the  expense  of  all 
propriety  of  worship  ?  The  cry  is  for  a  pretty  tune 
and  for  harmony  even  if  badly  sung,  regardless  of 
the  fa6l  that  the  effect  is  often  ludicrous.  A  case  in 
point  is  the  common  rendering  of  Tallis'  harmonized 
Responses.  How  would  this  strike  a  foreign  worship- 
per who  was  told  that  the  congregation's  part  was 
to  make  response  to  the  Versicles  recited  by  the 
Priest  ?  What  other  explanation  of  the  long-drawn 
sentences  could  be  given  except  this — cMy  people 
love  to  have  it  so,  for  they  consider  what  is  pleasing 
to  their  ear,  rather  than  what  is  fitted  for  the  worship 
of  God?' 

In  conclusion,  while  the  Church  gladly  admits 
other  music  into  her  worship,  and  assigns  a  place  to 
it,  the  purport  of  this  paper  is  to  plead  that  the 
Gregorian  chant  may  be  retained  as  the  musical 
rendering  of  the  Psalms  and  Canticles, — the  music 
which  alone  fulfils  the  conditions  laid  down  by 


S.  Bernard  seven  hundred  years  ago.  'Let  the 
chant/  he  says,  'be  full  of  gravity;  let  it  be  neither 
worldly,  nor  too  rude  and  poor  .  .  .  Let  it  be  sweet, 
yet  without  levity,  and,  whilst  it  pleases  the  ear,  let 
it  move  the  heart.  It  should  alleviate  sadness,  and 
calm  the  angry  spirit.  It  should  not  contradict  the 
sense  of  the  words,  but  rather  enhance  it.  For  it 
is  no  slight  loss  of  spiritual  grace  to  be  distra6led 
from  the  profit  of  the  sense  by  the  beauty  of  the 
chant,  and  to  have  our  attention  drawn  to  a  mere 
vocal  display,  when  we  ought  to  be  thinking  of  what 
is  sung.'* 


'Quoted  by  Bp.  Hedley  in  his  Pastoral,  'Church  music.' 


The  Society's  Publications  can  be  obtain* 
by  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary— 
44  RUSSELL  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.  C. 
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